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mto a pipe of feathers, and stuck there like a bird of prey 
that WAS caught in a pigeon house. Sir William Brereton 
pot in after him, and shouted out " St. George, St. Georjre !" 
•whereat one of the guards awakening:, observed Captain Hol- 
land floundering: in the feather barrel, and fired at him, but the 
flying about of the feathers marred his aim, and he fell himself 
hy the hands of the assailants. Sir William Brereton soon 
advanced his standard on the top of the turret ; the stronj^^- 
hold was won — the garrison put to the sword — all except 
two singing men who prostrating themselves before the 
Deputy, warbled a sweet sonnet called dulcis arnica^ and 
their melody saved their lives. 

The spoil and plunder of the castle was immense, for being 
well appointed with all warlike munition, it was accounted 
the best furnished house belonging to any subject in the king's 
dominions. 

Parese expecting some great reward, with impudent fami- 
liarity presented himself before the Deputy, who addressed 
hira as follows : •* Master Parese thou hast certainly saved 
our lord the king much charge, and many of his subjects' lives, 
but that I may better know to advise his highness how to 
reward thee, I would ascertain what the lord Thomas Fitzgerald 
hath done for thee ?" Parese highly elevated at this discourse, 
recounted even to the most minute circumstance all the 
favours that the Geraldine, even from his youth up, had 
conferred on hira. To which the Deputy replied, " and how 
Parese couldst thou iind it in thy heart to betray the castle 
of so kind a lord ? Here, Mr. Treasurer, pay down the 
money that he has covenanted for — and here also exerutioner, 
without delay as soon as the money is counted out, chop off 
his head !" *< Oh, (quoth Parese) had I known this, your 
lordship should not have had the castle so easily." Where- 
upon one Mr. Boice, a secret friend of the Fitzgerald, a 
bystander, cried out, " Auntraugh," i. e. " too late, which 
occasioned a proverbial sa}nng, long aftenvards used in Ireland 
— " too late quoth-Boice." In the mean while Fitzgerald had 
got together, by the assistance of O'Connor, a considerable 
army, but his troops finding the stronghold taken, shortly 
after daserted, and though with considerable activity, great 
personal bravery, and no small mental resources, he shewed 
himself a dangerous Guen-illa enemy, and lield possession of 
one of the strongest counties for such a warfare in Ireland, 
yet event uitlly he was induced to surrender to the new Lord 
di'puty, lord Grey, and rode in amicable guise side by side 
Avitii Inm, into Dublin; some writers say that lord Grey, 
bi'tore the Geraldine surrendered, jn'omised him the King's 
jmrdoD. Others assert, that be gave himself up unconditi- 
onally — the result w^'is, he was forwarded along with his 
uncles to England, through which he travelled as if under 
no accusation ; but on their approach to Windsor, they 
were arrested as prisoners, and on February 3d, 1539, -wore all 
hanged at Tyburn. It is right to mention that Lord Thomas 
became Earl of Kildare before his execution — for his fathers 
hearing of Jiis misfortunes, died in the Tower, prior to his 
s(-n"s surrender, of a broken heart. 

Before we conclude this narrative of the Geraldine, we 
must irivt! the reader some account of the last male branch of 
tiie family, Gemld, who at the period of the catastrophe of 
Irs brother, his uncles and his father, was a boy often years of 
a-e,and had been luckily committed to the care and tuition of 
a irood and faithful ecclesiastic, Thomas Leterhouse, afterwards 
Bishop of Kildare — he, on tLo apprehension of the uncles, 
took the boy in his arms, though in the full fever of the small 
pox, and wrapping him up warm, had him conveyed in a 
fleeve or basket into the fastnesses of Ophaly, and on his 
recovery earned him off to the county of Cork, to the Lady 
Elinor Fitzgerald, the widow of Mc Carty Riagh. She 
soon aiterwards marrying O'Donnel of Tm'onnell, made it 
an article of her marriage settlement, that the northern chief- 
tain should jirotect the Geraldine, which he faithfully promised 
hut they were not a year in Ulster until he entered into a 
treaty with the Lord Deputy, to deUver up the boy, where- 
upon she shipped him off privately from Donegal to France, 
and when he was safe off, and provided with all the money 
she could procure, she then upbraided O'Donnel with his 
treachery, and told him " that nothing but the preservation 
of her nephew could have prevailed on her to marry such a 
clownish curmudgeon." Then, as he had acted as a false 
traitor, she would stay w'ith him no longer j and she kept 
her word, for he nevor saw her more. 

The young Geraldine did not remain long in France, for 
Henry being at peace with Francis I., claimed his subject, so 
he had to fiy into Flanders, and from thence to Italy, where 



he came under the protection of his kinsman Cardinal Pole ; 
who it appears reared him well, and he did credit to his birth 
and education ; for he did Taliantly against the Turks in the 
service of the Knights of Malta, and became master of horse 
to the Duke ot^ Tuscany. In this honorable service, as he 
was hunting in company with the Cardinal Farnese, he fell 
into a pit ^60 feet deep, and had the good fortune, when 
within a few feet of the bottom, to catch some bushes, and 
gently descend on his horse, which lay dead at^ the bottom ; 
here he stood for many hours up to his middle in water, and 
must liave perished, had not his grif hound, missing his master, 
scented him to the pit, and then fell a howling, until the 
people attracted bv the dog, came, and with a rope and basket 
drt'w him out. On the death of Henry VIIL he returned 
in disiiuise to England in the train of a foreign ambassador, 
and bein? at a ball, his finished manners, and beautiful per- 
son, captivated Mabel, the daughter of Sir Anthony Brown, 
Knight of the Garter, and marrying her, interest was made 
with the young monarch, who Uberally restored him to his 
honours and estates, 

TARA'S HALL. 

In the libraiy of Trinity College, Dublin, there is preserved 
the fragment of an ancient Irish MS. which contains a de- 
scription of the Banqueting Hall of Tamar or Tara, which 
is very curious. It states, « That the palace of Tamar was 
formerly the seat of Con, of the hundred battles; it was the 
seat of Art, and of Cairbre Liffeachar, and of C!athor Mor, 
and of every king who ruled in Tamar, to the time of Niall. 

*< In the reign of Cormac, the palace of Tamar was nino 
hundred feet square ; the diameter of the surrounding rat/i, 
seven diu, or casts of a dart ; it contained one hundred and 
fifty apartments, one hundred and fifty dormitories, or sleep- 
ing rooms for guards, and sixty men in each ; the height was 
twenty-seven enbits ; there were one hundred and fifty com- 
mon drinking horns, twelve porches, twelve doors, and one 
thousand guests daily, besides princes, oi-ators, and men of 
science, engravers of gold and silver, carvers, modellers, and 
nobles. 

The eating hall had " twelve stalls, or divisions, in each 
wing, tables and passages round them ; sixteen attendants on 
each side, eijrht to the astrologers, historians, and secretaries, 
in the rere of the hall, and two to each table at the door j one 
hundred guests in all ; two oxen, two sheep, and two hogs, 
at each meal divided equally to each side." 

The quantities of meat and butter that were daily consumed 
here, surpasses all description ; there were twenty-seven 
kitchens, and nine cisterns for washing hands and feet, a cere- 
mony not dispensed with from the highest to the lowest. 

The harp that once through Tajia's halls 

The soul of music shed. 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 

As if that sou] were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory's thrill is o'er, 
And hearts, that once beat high for praise. 

Now feel that pulse no more ! 
No more to chiefs and ladies bi-ight 

The harp of Tara swells ; 
The chord, alone, that breaks at night. 

Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 

The only throb she gives, 
Is when some heart indignant breaks. 

To shew that still shelives, 

Moore's hish Mdodies. 

PRACTICAL ADVICE TO IRISHMEN. 

One complaint against Irishmen is, that they are unstahlc 
and proud. It is commonly said, *' you cannot trust an Irish- 
man." Why ? Simply from this circumstance — that Irish- 
men are warm and lively in tlieir temperament — in other 
words, volatile. Now, this springs from — from what? Is it 
from the climate, from the soil, or from what ? Why, our 
countrymen have not been educated to restrain themselves. 
Mark what v/e say. We refer all the differences between 
Irishmen and others to education — and that may be corrected. 
But if, in saying that an Irishman cannot be trusted, it is 
meant to be said, that he is unstable in his friendships, un- 
stable in the performance of his moral duties, unstable in all 
those tilings which render him worthy of confidence, many 
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affecting instances refute the assertion. But the cause of this 
objection lies in a circumstance which will he readily appreci- 
ated. Ireland has been so long the scoff and the derision of 
England, that Irishmen are extremely — morbidly — sensitive 
on every thing relative to their own country. They cannot 
endure that a whisper should be heard against her. They 
would almost break friendship with one to whom they were 
much attached, if he gave utterance to a sarcasm on the laud 
of their birth. And the feeling is natural. It springs from 
that principle in the human heart which causes us to resent 
with hatred the contempt of others. But we should control 
it. If our country is sneered at, let us not indicate soreness, 
wrath, vexation. No ! We should act as if we were above 
these things. We should show by our disposition that a time 
is rapidly coming when Ireland will not afford a sneer. And 
instead of boasting, we should act : let all the world not 
merely know, but let them see, that from the Emerald Isle, 



some good can come. To attain this, let every Irishman 
labour that whatever he is doing, shall be done welL 

Again, Irishmen are blamed for being hasty in whatever 
they do. They form hasty attachments — break them as has- 
tily — are easily pleased — easily provoked — soon excited by 
jealousy, and quickly convinced by candour. Let us take 
care to avoid this characteristic — for by it we lose a great 
deal — much more than we gain. A pretty face will make 
Paddy mad to get married — a fine fellow will make him 
anxious to get acquainted — a sour look will make him throw 
every consideration to the \vinds, and he will fight his friend 
— a generous action will make him clasp you to his heart, and 
offer you all he has in the world. But let us avoid this also. 

Try to keep a guard over the impetuous feelings be warv 

be prudent — and, when necessary be still-minded. If Paddy 
with his warm heart, had Sandy's caution and John Bull's 
bluffness, what a fine fellow he would be ! 




THE BOTANIC GARDENS. 

If there be a single citizen of Dublin, who, during this 
delightful weather, can devote a morning to a visit to the Bo- 
tanic Gardens at Glasnevin, and has not, or will not, do it, 
we hold him to be a craven philosopher, or a walking polypus 
— one of those living things who vegetate like the cabbage, 
with scarcely the attraction, and nothing of the usefulness of 
that broad-leaved plant. This may be said to be severe — but 
really at this particular time, when Flora has drawn across 
the earth her carpet of " purple, green, and gold," when na- 
ture is laughing in her merriest mood, and every bird of the 
air is sending its glad notes into the empyrean, will man be 
dull and dead to all that is great and glorious in the works 
and wonders of the blessed Creator ! 

Now the citizens of Dublin are a very intelligent people — 
and of course as Adam was the first botanist, and Eve his 
wife a lover of fruits and flowers, is it unreasonable to expect 
that our fellow citizens should be fond of botany? No ! so 
away we speed to Glaseen-even, " the pleasant little field," or 
m corrupted phrase and common parlance, Glasnevin, where 
those splendid gardens are, of which our metropolis may well 
be proud. Here, three times a-week. Dr. Litton is to be 
found, early in the morning — early ! why, if eight o'clock be 
early, then the early risers of Dublin permit the sun to get 
the start of them prodigiously — our friend. Dr. Litton, is to 
be found, with good-natured, careful, and painstaking assi- 
duity instructing all who may choose to attend, and giving 
illustrations clear, practical, and attractive, to his audience 
on the secrets of the vegetable kinirdom. Let no one be de- 
terred, by the idea that tiie science of botany is difficult to be 
understood, from attending even an occasional lecture. Some- 
thing may be gleaned even from an occasional attendance — 
something worth treasuring up — something wiiich may open 
not merely the mind but the heart. Every one remembers 



the beautiful incident in the travels of Mungo Park— when 
weary of life, robbed, destitute, far in the interior of Africa, 
he laid himself down to die — but a small and beautiful moss 
in full fructification, attracting his eye, in that desert spot, 
surely, thought the forlorn man, that Being who has taken 
care of this little product of the earth will take care of ME; 
and starting up at the thought, he pursued with fresh vigour 
his way. So have we seen a lovely modest girl, in a remote 
village' patiently attending to the wants and the wishes of a 
peevish and diseased parent, and apparently unnoticed and 
unknown, yet creating in the mind o^ the casual observer, so 
deep a feeling, so intense an interest, as to awaken within the 
heart the sentiment of virtue, and kindle the flame of grati- 
tude. 

Botany made but a small progress in Ireland till within the 
last fifty vears. It was the well-known Dr. Wade, who may 
be said to be the founder of the Botanic Gardens at Glasne- 
vin. He drew up a memorial, and presented it to the Irish 
parliament — and durini,^ the course of several years various 
sums have been grantrd ^or this national object. The choice 
of the ground is exceedindy happy. Glasnevin is one of the 
most romantic suburbs of Dublin, associated both with historic 
and classic recollections. In this delightful neighbourhood, 
once resided, either permanently or transiently, Addison, 
Swift, Delany, Sheridan, Steele, and Parnel. the demesne 
itself formerly belonged to Tickel the poet, and was bought 
from his representatives for the sum of ^£2000, subject to a 
ground rent. The garden and its appendages occupy a space 
of thirty acres — the river Tolka forming a sweeping boundary 
to one side. The original proposition that the gardens should 
be placed in the Phosnix Park, on a royal grant, was most 
happily set aside, for, though the Park is a fit and proper place 
for the Zoological Gardens, the Botanic Gardens could not 
be more appropriately situated than where they are. And 



